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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 
Continued from page 611. 


In consequence of indulging my natural re- 
luctance to stand as a spectacle in our meetings, 
I was left for a time in a beclouded state, and 
lost all enjoyment of heavenly good, as well as 
the confidence in Divine power, with which I had 
been favored ; yet not without intervals of sensi- 
bility, like the breaking forth of the sun at times 
during a cloudy day. I was at these seasons 
made sensible of the offers of pardon, on condi- 
tion of future obedience. But | reasoned against 
light and conviction, slighting the favors of 
which I had partaken, until I came to the mis- 
erable conclusion that religion was a cheat, some- 
thing invented by designing men to captivate 
the simple. [ read the Scriptures in a disposition 
to ridicule them, and sought to get rid of all my 
whims, as I was willing to call them ; but, blessed 
be the name of Israel’s Shepherd, I was followed 
with the reproofs of instruction; and the remem- 
brance of my past enjoyment in the assemblies 
of the Lord’s people, now in the days of my re- 
bellion and poverty, caused me to feel the chas- 
tisements more keenly. 

My life became a burden to me, and [ was at 
times afraid to be alone, lest I might do myself 
some mischief; at other seasons 1 spent great 
part of the night alone, meditating on my past 
condition and present forlorn state. It was during 
some of these solitary hours, that I was again 
made sensible of the renewings of Divine visitation, 
by which my hard heart was broken and I wept 
much. By little and little, 1 recovered that confi- 
dence I had lost in Divine power and the superin- 
tending care of the Most High, over man. On one 
occasion, as I was walking over a hill covered with 
trees, I saw a large one that had been struck by 


| 


| 


lightning. I sat down under it in silent meditation 
on the power of the electric fluid, thinking it but 
a common accident from natural causes, and that 
it was well I was not there at the time the tree 
was struck. As I thus sat, all my thoughts were 
stayed and brought into subjection, and an awful 
silence prevailing in my soul, a language intel- 
ligible to my mind, proclaimed within me, 
“ Thou seest how awfully powerful the lightning 
is,—thus, as in the twinkling of an eye, I cou!” 
deprive thee of thy existence.” I was struck 
with amazement, and as I walked home, ponder- 
ed what I had heard; and believing it was the 
voice of the Almighty, I felt a degree of rever- 
ence spring in my heart, as also of gladness, in 
thinking 1 was not wholly cast off. 1 was led to 
contemplate my past religious experience, and 
was strengthened to forsake my foolish consulta- 
tions with flesh and blood ; and feeling myself to 
be a poor creature, I resolved to seek afresh the 
favor of Him who is infinite in power and good- 
ness. In our religious meetings, my mind was 
now scnsible of receiving instruction from Him 
who is the Teacher of his people, and the Teacaer 
of teachers, qualifying servants and hand-maid- 
ens to serve him in the ministry of the Gospel. 
In this weighty work I again engaged, about two 
years after my first appearance, and having now 
fully given up to it, | appeared pretty often in 
our meeting at the Creek, in Nine Partners. 
The meeting-house was large and frequently 
crowded, and though I often felt much réluctance 
at standing up, yet [ considered that the intent 
of speaking was to be heard, and therefore en- 
deavored to speak so plainly and audibly as to be 
heard by all. Now I again became a bap, y pa:- 
taker of sweet peace and satisfaction in the Lord’s 
work, yet not without interruption ; as the follow- 
ing extracts from my diary will evince, viz: 
Twelfth month 14th, 1788. Confined at home 
by indisposition, and have felt but little of the 
Father's love. Having heard of a public appear- 
ance in our meeting, but little expected, my own 
situation has been feelingly brought:to my view, 
with fervent desires that the Lord will not for- 
sake me. Some suppose that I have forsaken 
him, but the Lord sees not as man sees, he looks 
at the heart and knows that my desires are unto 
him, and that without his favor I cannot enjoy 
any real satisfaction, even in the midst of tem- 
poral blessings. Awake, O, my soul, unto righte- 
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ousness and sin no more, that with the saints, , were few happier men than myself; but my hap. 
thou mayest feed on the bread of life. Thus be-| piness did not continue as it might have done, 
ing clothed in the robe of righteousness, the | if I had not launched out into greater business, 
beautiful garment, and walking in newnessof life} 1790. O Lord God of heaven and earth, | 
thou mayest worship the Lord in Spirit and in} pray thee, in the riches of thy mercy, be pleased 
Truth. ‘ Wisdom is justified of her children.”’ | to look upon me from heaven, thy holy habita. 
But who are her children? Surely they ouly, | tion, for | am a poor unstable man, tossed about 
who are endeavoring to do justly, to love mercy, | with prospects pleasing to my natural inclination, 
and to walk humbly with God. Great and mar- | and which keep me from surrendering myself 
vellous are the works of the infinite and incom-| wholly unto Thee. Cast me not off, I pray thee, 
prehensible Creator; great are his mercies to the | O thou holy One, but enable me todedicate myall 
intelligent part of his creation, and manifold the | unto Thee and thy service. Condescend to bap- 
blessings bestowed upon them by him. How pre-| tize me, and re-baptize me, that I may be pre- 
sumptuous is that man who can partake of these, | pared to serve thee acceptably, for thou art 
and forget the gracious Giver! May the incon-| worthy—Amen. 
siderate be ken to think of these things,and} Ninth month 5th. “ Lord, what is man, that 
no longer be living carelessly. thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
Second month 17th, 1789. In looking over| thou visitest him!’ I am not worthy of the 
our religious Society, there appears an encourag- | notice of the Most High, yet such is his con- 
ing prospect, notwithstanding the backsliding of | descension, that 1 have a little confidence given 
some. Many are awakened both in Europe and | me to look up unto Him, and ask for his help to 
America ; some in. Germany, and even in France, | enable me to persevere in the way that is well 
that dark land, where the craft of man has so} pleasing unto him, and not to run in the ways of 
long held the people in bondage. When I con-| my own choosing. May all that is in me be so 
template these encouraging prospects, and the} humbled and reduced, as that I can truly say, in 
examples of the obedient servants, I do not for-| addressing the holy One, ‘Thy will, not mine, be 
get myself, who am wading along in a path where | done.” 
there are many hindering things. But I havea| Sixth month 11th, 1791. Although I have 
hope that the Lord will yet favor me with a more | often testified of the goodness of God, yet [ am 
willing mind, and suffer nothing to prevent mej also bound to declare, that it is dangerous to 
from obeying his holy commands ; for truly, [love | tamper with his mercies, by living in idleness, 
the ways of the Lord, better than I do the ways | unmindful of how much we love him. We have 
of:man. “I had rather be a door-keeper in the | need to watch daily and endeavor to keep the 








house of the Lord than to dwell in the tents of| fire kindled in our hearts, that we may manifest 
wickedness.” a holy zeal for the Lord and his cause; and there 

About this time I was deprived of the society | is also a care to be maintained that we do not 
of Stephen Hoag, a young man whom I highly} compass ourselves with sparks of our own kindling. 
esteemed. He was received into our Society by | I had rather be a poor but diligent waiter in the 
convincement, and had appeared as a minister| house of my God, than attempt to advance by my 
several times in our meetings; and being gener- | own strength. 


ally beloved his death had an awakening effect} 22d. QO Thou, who regardest the poor and 
upon many, and on me in a particular manner. | the afflicted, be pleased to remember the poor 
I saw that my day’s work was behind hand, and} Africans, whom professing Christians are holding 
earnest were my desires to have it accomplished. | in slavery. 

I had many temporal blessings bestowed upon| Tenth month 15th. Received afflicting intel- 
me, particularly a precious wife, with whom I/|ligence of great mortality in the city of New 
was now settled in a neat, though small house,| York, and of an insurrection of the colored _peo- 
and we spent our time very pleasantly together. | ple in one of the Wes: India Islands, where sev- 
She was of a pious turn of mind, and our enjoy-| eral members of our Society are detained to as- 
ments were increased by the opportunity of read-| sist in the defence of the town. J feel for them 
ing religious books, the tendency of which, was| and their families; but have they not contributed 
to animate us to follow the footsteps of the| to the calamity by encouraging the trade to those 
righteous. Her father was for many years a con-| islands, which has been the inducement to the 
stant attender of the meetings for discipline, at| whites to increase the number of their slaves. 
Nine Partners, and we often had his company ;| Lord, have mercy upon the blacks and whites!— 
and still more frequently that of my father, who} How great are the cruelties practised amongst 
was a truly valuable man, though naturally diffi-| mankind, and to what a pitch have they reached! 
dent and backward in compa y. My business} I long to have my mind more and more redeen- 
was small, but I was contented. In the season of| ed from the world, that I may leave it cheerfully 
fulling, I was employed in my shop, and in the| if called away therefrom ; yet I think I am also 
summer, in my garden; and with my small stock, | willing to live and suffer, if thereby I may be 
consisting of one cow, a pig and some fowls, | useful to my fellow-mortals. 

envied not the rich northe great. Ibelieve there! The beginning of the year 1792, was to me 4 
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good time. I had an opportunity of accompany- 
ing a Friend who was visiting+ families in our 
part, and was also favored with the company of 
many other precious Friends who were laboring 
in the Lord’s vineyard. I frequently attended 
the meeting held at Little Nine Partners, where 
many who were not members of our Society gave 
us their company, for whom I felc strong desires 
that they might be wisely directed to choose the 
path of pure and undefiled religion. Several of 
them afterwards became useful members of our 
Society. 
[To be continued.] 


Memoir of ANN Lucas, a minister of Hitchin, | 


England, who died on the 27th of 2nd month, 
1853, aged 83 years. 


The daughter of Samuel and’ Hester Bowley, 
was born on the 8th of Ninth month, 1769, at 


Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, where her fami- 
ly had lived for several generations. In 
early days of our religious Society, John Roberts 
records, that Richard Bowley, her direct ances- 
tor, was fined £20 for preaching, and £20 for 
attending a meeting in Friends’ Meeting House 
in that place. Her father was actively engaged 
in business, which took hima great deal from 
his family ; but under the care of a religiously 
concerned, judicious, and tender mother, Ann, 
who in early life was very delicate, but possessed 
a mind of no ordinary strength, grew up a seri- 
ous and thoughtful child; desiring, at times, 
above all things, to serve God, and to be useful 
to her fellow creatures. 

Her retarn from school was marked by increas- 


ed submission to the power of religion, and she | 


became more qualified for usefulness in her fam- 
ily, and amongst her numerous acquaintance and 
friends, to whom she was a bright example of 


dedication to what she believed to be her duty. | 
In a memorandum found after her decease, | 


she says : “Ina religious opportunity in a friend’s 


family, when I was about 18, under the ministry | 


of a Friend, a strong impression took hold of my 
mind, which I hardly know how to describe,— 
the subject being unexpected, and not alluded to 
in what was expressed by the minister ;—it was, 
that I should be sometime required to yield to a 
similar service. I well remember the force with 
which it was presented, and the effect it had to 
bring me under great conflict of mind. There 
was a desire to be faithful, if such were my line 
of duty ; yet there was also a disposition to shrink 
from the exposure, and an unwillingness to sur- 
render the will ; neither was there, I apprehend- 
ed, a preparation of heart for such an engage- 
ment. Therefore much tossing succeeded, and 
continued for seven years, before [ gave up to 
it; although I had, during that interval, been 
sometimes on the very point of giving up, and 
condemnation and sorrow were the consequences 
of disobedience.” But to this period of trial 


the | 
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succeeded one of clearer perception, and more 
simplicity and faithfulness in following the lead- 
ings of the Good Shepherd ; and she became in- 
creasingly qualified for the work of her Lord and 
Master, whom she had so anxiously desired to 
serve. She was acknowledged a minister in the 
29th year of her age. 
About three years previous to this period, she 
undertook, under a sense of duty, the care of a 
day school for Friends’ children, which was 
about to be relinquished, in her native town; 
and this service was marked by the judicious 
treatment of her pupils, and her solicitude for 
their best welfare. 
In this engagement she continued til] near 
| the time of her marriage with William Lucas, 
of Hitchin, which took place on the 15th of 
Eleventh month, 1798. Her husband was a 
man little known beyond the immediate circle 
of his friends, but within that cirele he was 
greatly esteemed and beloved. With a cultiva- 
|ted mind, and good literary taste, strongly at- 
| tached to country pursuits, fond of natural histo- 
ry, of a generous disposition, a lover of peace, 
an humble Christian, and a consistent Friend,— 
he lived to a good old age, and his memory is 
precious. 
Thus united, these beloved friends, in their 
circumspect walk through the varied scenes of life, 
in a course of active usefulness, were living wit- 
nesses to the reality of religion, and proved, what 
our early Friends were concerned to testify, that 
| Christianity is not a mere barren theory or specu- 

lative system, but a vital principle, purifying the 
| heart by faith, and leading into all righteous- 
ness. 

Ann Lucas was not called upon to travel much 
as a minister, but was long known for her ser- 
vice in our religious Society. Her diligence in 
her own meeting and neighborhood in the exer- 
cise of her gift, her concern for the right main- 
tenance of our discipline, and her readiness to 
sympathise with the afflicted and assist those 
who in any way needed her help, were conspicu- 
ous traits in her character. The clearness of 
her judgment, for which she was always remark- 
jable, rendered her a truly valuable counsellor, 
| and many brought to her their cares and sorrows, 

as to a bosom friend in whom they could eatire- 
ly confide, and who would give them such coun- 
sel as was best suited to their need. She had 
| clear views of Christian doctrine, and an unvary- 
| ing attachment to our peculiar testimonies, and 
was enabled to serve the church on various criti- 
cal occasions, 

She was several times clerk to the women’s 
Yearly Meeting, and a regular attender of it for 
many years. She had often, on these occasions 

| conspicuous part to take ; not by the expres: 
| sion of many words, but by the few fitly spoken, 
under the influence of the Holy Anointing, and 
with a judgment and tact as to time and place, 
‘almost peculiar to herself; which increased her 
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influence, and contributed much to the edifiea- 
tion of the church. At the same time, her whole 
bearing gave the impression to those who knew 
her, that the experience of every year was deep- 
ening her in true Christian humility. 

Ninth month, 1839, she writes : ‘“‘ My seven- 
tieth birthday. Is there oil in the vessel with 
the lamp? If not, it is not a time to slumber or 
sleep, but earnestly to seek for it where it can 
alone be had.” 

It was evident that she was accustomed to ex- 
amine herself by a high and holy standard, and 
that close was her self-scrutiny and watchfulness, 


whilst very fearful of transgressing the law of 


love and charity in her judgment of others. 
Yet, in watching over others for good, she was 
faithful and honest towards them ; and her ten- 
derness in administering reproof was such that 
she seldom gave offence, but often produced 
grateful feelings in those to whom she felt bound 
to hand a word of admonition. 

She was ready to unite with her neighbors in 
many objects of general utility, and diligent, 
when her health permitted, in visiting the poor, 
more particularly those who were suffering from 
illness. The wants of these she supplied with 
a liberal hand. 

In 1846, she was deprived by death of her be- 
loved husband. For about twelve months he had 
been the object of her tenderest care, and she deep- 
ly mourned her loss. From that time, though dili- 
gent in the attendance of her own meeting, she 
withdrew from the more extended sphere in 
which she had been occupied. But her facul- 
ties continued unimpaired, her interest in her 
friends undiminished ; her spiritual life seemed 
vigorous as ever, and brighter and clearer was 
her vision in things pertaining to salvation. In 
humble submission to the Divine will, she en- 
deavored in faith and patience to support the 
increasing weight of infirmity, which as she ad- 
vanced in years, at times almost bore down the 
enfeebled frame. She suffered much from want 
of sleep, though her wakeful hours were often 
seasons of peace and comfort. 

In 1849 appears the following memorandum : 
“ On looking back to some omission of appre- 
hended duty in early life, | have seen, and much 
regretted, that my mind had not been more 
clearly directed to the constraining love of Christ, 
as the only sufficient motive for obedience to his 
requisitions. And J am glad to believe that of 
later time the youth of our Society are better in- 
structed on this important point, and that it will 
assist them to prove that declaration of an apos- 
tle—‘ We have not followed cunningly devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the pow- 
er and coming of our Lord Jesus Chrst.’”’ 

The following remark is without date: “True 


**, * } 
for examples of it in our fellow-creatures, and | 
meusuring ourselves by them, we are in danger | 
It is only ' other.— W. Penn. 


of falling short of the right standard. 
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to be attained by close attention to the teachings 
of the Spirit of Christ in the heart, bearing in 
mind that memorable reply to the inquiry, ‘ And 
what shall this man do?’—‘ What is that to 
thee? Follow thou me.’ ” 

She continued gradually declining, till the 
25th of Second month, 1853, when a slight eold 
suddenly prostrated all her bodily powers. With 
her usual clearness of discernment, she perceived 
that her end was near, but was not able to con. 
verse much. To one of her grandchildren, she 
said,—‘‘ Thou art the eldest of the family ; there 
is a great deal in that. 1 know I have not held 
my place as I should. I hope you will not de. 
part from the testimonies and practices of Friends; 
I have never seen occasion in my long life, to de- 
viate from them ; I believe the New Testament sets 
forth our views very clearly.” At another time 
she remarked,—“ Nothing ean exceed the awful- 
ness of an unseen world; I have but one hope, 
that set before us in the gospel.” 

She spoke of her love to her friends being un- 
diminished, saying, “I have been very much fa- 
vored to receive great love and kindness.” She 
referred her children to the passage, in Isaiah, 
“In returning and rest ye shall be saved ; in quiet- 
ness and in confidence shall be your strength,” 
and made some appropriate remarks to others 
who were present, indicative of her affectionate 
interest in their welfare. Her beautiful consider- 
ation for others appeared to the last, and she was 
anxious that the convenience of Friends should 
be consulted in reference to her funeral. After 
expressing something of this sort, she sunk into 
a quiet slumber, and, while all her children were 
surrounding her bed, she peacefully expired. 

Deeply as a large circle of children and grand- 
children mourn the loss of a tenderly interested 
parent, sorrowfully as the church regards the 
vacant place, once filled by a firm and upright 
pillar, there is abundant consolation, in the be- 
lief, that her day’s work was done; that as a 
good and faithful servant, yet, having her sole 
dependence placed on redeeming merey, she has 
entered into the joy of her Lord. And loud is 
the call on survivors, when another prophet is 
thus removed from the church militant, to be 
prepared to receive the mantle so quietly and 
peacefully laid down, to seek for a large measure 
of that Spirit which qualified her, and many 
others, for the service of their day ; that, through 
individual faithfulness, “our cords may be length- 
ened, and our stakes strengthened, that the place 
of our tent may yet be enlarged.” — Annual Mon- 
itor. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


The country life is to be preferred, for there 
simplicity is indeed beautiful; but by looking | we see the works of God ; but in cities, little else 


but the works of men; and the one makes a 
better subject for our contemplation than the 
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BOTTLED INFORMATION. 
(Concluded from page 590.) 

Commander Fishbourne, well known in our 
coast surveys, combatted some of the views 
of Sir John Ross, and insisted on the great 
maritime value of the bottle-paper system, 
under due caution against hasty generalization. 
He at the same time suggested that it might be 
agood plan toemploy white bottles, the glass 
being rendered opaquely white by oxide of ar 
senic. He thinks that the bottle might be ren- 
dered visible enough to be seen from the deck of 
aship, and that, when picked up the contents 
might be opened and registered, additional in- 
formation introduced, and the bottle re-launched. 
This might be a very valuable adjunct to the 
system. 

Two canisters, thrown into the sea by Sir 
James Clark Ross, while on board the Erebus, 
in his voyage to the Antarctic seas in eighteen 
hundred and forty-three, were picked up, some 
months afterwards, one on the coast of Ireland, 
and the other out at sea off Leghorn. A 
third made more than half a circumnavigation 
of the globe in a high southern latitude, before 
it found its resting place on the shores of Aus- 
tralia. Judging from the narratives of our sea- 
captains, the Pacific would be a capital theatre 
for the bottle experiment. It presents such a 
vast expanse of water, and the interspersed is- 
lands are mostly so small, that a bottle-voyage of 
five or six thousand miles might easily be made. 

The bottle-papers have given us more informa- 


tion concerning the progress of the many recent 
Arctic expeditions than would be supposed by 
persons who have only glanced cursorily at the 


matter. Captain Bird threw overboard a cask 
containing papers, when on board the Investiga- 
tor in eighteen hundred and forty-eight. It was 
picked up by the Prince of Wales, Hull whaler, 
and afforded to the Admiralty evidence of the 
position of the Enterprise and Investigator on a 
particular day. From the same ship, but when 
under the command of Captain M’Clure (who 
has since made himself famous by the discovery 
of the north-west passage), a bottle was thrown 
out while she was voyaging down the Atlantic 
towards the Behring’s Strait route, in February 
eighteen hundred and fifty. ‘The bottle floated 
three thousand six hundred miles, in two hun- 
dred and six days, and was picked up on the 
esast of Honduras. By a very singular coinci- 
dence, Captain Collinson, who commanded the 
Enterprise, the companion ship to the Investiga- 
tor, threw out a bottle which found a resting 
place near the other bottle, but under very dif- 
ferent circumstances. M’Clure launched his 
bottle near Cape Verde Islands; Collinson 
launched his, six hundred miles farther south, 
and nine days afterwards ; yet both bottles found 
their way to the Hunduras coast, as if a fellow 
feeling actuated them as well as the captains. 
So successful, or at least interesting, has this 
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bottle system become, that Commander Becher 
was enabled to give a new and much enlarged 
bottle-chart in November, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two. This chart contains a register of sixty- 
two bottles, in addition to those given in the 
former chart. In the one chart as in the other, 
the voyages taken by the bottles frequently give 
actual information of the nature of a particular 
current in a particular sea, or indicate where a 
certain vessel was at a certaintime. If even a 
small amount only of information can be con- 
veyed on either of these two points, it would 
amply repay the trouble of launching a whole 
fleet of bottles. Some of the papers in the 
bottles contain short but affecting narratives; 
the ship is stranded or water-logged ; the crew 
ean hardly reckon on another hour of life with 
any probability; and their captain pens a few 
words, in the hope that friends at home may per- 
chance learn thereby the probable fate of the 
hapless ship. Many instances have occurred 
within the last few years, in which a bottle has 
been the only messenger of correct information ; 
a vessel has been so long unheard of, that a dis- 
astrous fate seems to have been certain ; but this 
fate is not known until a floating bottle brings 
news of the crew, down to nearly the last hour 
of their existence. Sometime, the papers con- 
tain a few doggerel lines, or a bit of sentiment, 
or atouch of poetry—not much to be commended, 
for its own merits; but, even here, if the date 
and position be given, the bottle which contairs 
the poetry is by no means an unprofitable bottle. 

One of the most extraordinary bottle voyages, 
or cask voyages, yet recorded, occupied public 
attention a year or two ago. ‘The story runs 
thus : ‘ 

Captain D’Auberville, in the bark Chieftain, 
of Boston, put into Gibraltar on the twenty- 
seventh of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one. He went, with two of his passengers, across 
the Straits to Mount Abylus, on the African 
coast ; as they were on the point of returning, 
one of the crew picked up what appeared to bea 
piece of rock, put which the captain thought to 
be a kind of pumice-stone. On examination, it 
was found to be a cedar keg completely encrusted 
with barnacles and other marine shells. The 
keg was opened, and within was found a cocoa- 
nut, enveloped in a kind of gum or resinous 
substance. Within the cocoa-nut sbell was a 
piece of parchment covered with very old writ- 
ing, which none of those present could read. An 
American merchant in Gibralter then read it, 
and found that it was a brief account, drawn up 
by Christopher Columbus, in fourteen hundred 
and ninety-three, of his American discoveries up 
to that time. It was addressed to Ferdinand and 
Isabella. It stated that according to the writer’s 
judgment, the ships could not survive another 
day ; that they were between the western isles 
and Spain; that two similar narratives were 
written and thrown into the sea, in case the car- 
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aval should go to the bottom; in the hope that 
some mariner might pick up one or other of 
them. There is nothing outrageously improba- 
ble in this story ; for it is within the bounds of a 
reasonable possibility that Columbus may have 
written such a parchment, may have inserted it 
in a cedar keg, which may have become so en- 
crusted with marine shells as to be shielded from 
destruction, which may have floated upon a little- 
used coast, and which may have been wedged in 
between two rocks so tightly, as to have remained 
untouched and unmoved, and probably unseen, 
for three hundred and fifty- eight years. All this 
may be so, and yet it would “not be prudent to 
give full credence to the story without some cor- 
roboration. There has been something like cor- 
roboration, however, of a curious kind. Captain 
D’ Auberville’s narrative was given in the Louis- 
ville Varieties, whence it was copied into the 
Times. Shortly after its appearance in the great 
leading journal, Mr. Morier Evans writes to the 
editor of the Times, stating that he has in his 
possession an old volume of voyages, containing 
an account of Columbus’s voyage in February of 
the year above named, in a very dreadful sea 
near the Azores. There occurs in the narrative 
this passage: “‘ The admiral finding himself near 
death, to the end that some knowledge might 
come to their Catholic Majesties of what he had 
done in their service, he wrote as much as he 
could of what he had discovered on a skin of 
parchment; and having wrapped it up in a piece 
of cerecloth, he put it into a wooden cask and 
cast it into the sea, all the men imagining it had 
been some piece of devotion.”’ Mr. Evans thinks 
that this passage is some support to Captain 
D’Auberville’s story. The subject is curious 
enough to deserve further scrutiny ; and especial- 
ly would it be right and proper that the barnacle- 
covered keg and its precious bit of parchment 
should be preserved in some public establishment 
—even some museum in Spain, which the rest 
of the world knows nothing about. 

Xeverting to the bottle-voyages, we will sug- 
gest that it might be a good plan for emigrants 
to make use of this peculiar kind of ocean-post- 
age. It could do no harm to any living being, 
and it might render service or afford satisfaction 
to many. Eighty-eight thousand persons went 
from the United Kingdom to Australia in 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-two, We 
think it not a very improbable supposition that 
there were at least eighty-eight thousand bottles 
in the many hundred ships which conveyed these 
persons : bottles which had had something to do 
with wine, or brandy, or pale ale, or stout, or 
pickles. W hat became of these bottles ? ? Were 
they broken, or sold to be used again? If broken, 
might they not, instead, have been taken, one by 
each of the emigrants ; might not these emigrants 
have employed _ some among their weary vacant | 
hours on ship-board in concocting little budgets | 
of information—those who could write acting as 
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secretaries for those who could not; 
these little packages have been sealed into the 
bottles, 
throughout the duration of the voyage ; might 
not some of the bottles—say one in ten, or even 
one in a hundred—have ultimately reached the 
hands of those who would have willingly trans 
mitted the information through some consul or 
agent to England ; and might not the history of 
each bottle-voyage have given some pleasure to 
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might not 


and launched at regular interval 


private individuals, and some useful information 
to navigators, who want to know all that ean be 
known about currents, and tides, and winds ? 

There has lately arisen a bottle-question of 
some interest. A bottle has been picked up on 
the northern coast of Siberia. The Russian 
government having given orders that a good look- 
out should be kept for any stray information 
coming from Sir John Franklin, this bottle was 
sent to the authorities. It contained nothing, 
nor could any one say for what purpose it had 
been employed. Some time afterwards, howey- 
er, it was discovered that the bottle was one of 
those which the Norwegian fishermen employ in- 
stead of corks to float their nets. As the Nor- 
wegian fishermen do not go to the Siberian coast, 
how did the bottle come there? Ifit floated round 
the coast, past the North Cape and the White 
Sea and Nova Zembla, it would surely indicate a 
current flowing in that direction ; and this cur- 
rent might possibly have something to do with 
the north-eastern route to the Arctie regions, 
advocated by Mr. Petermann. All these may 
be only possibilities, not probabilities. — House- 
hold Words. 





TRE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN AFRICA. 


Rum and Tobacco are the great artitles of 
commerce between America and Africa. Free- 
town and all Sierra Leone are very much cursed 
by America. An untold amount of Tobacco is 
brought here and sold very high. But the ar- 
dent spirits! Oh, the seas of it that are import- 
ed from my own native land! I blush, and hang 
my head for shame; my soul is agonized when I 
think of it. The other day I counted 50 barrels 
together, just landed, from the same State that 
sent me here to preach the gospel. Since then 
I counted 75 barrels in another lot, lying to- 
gether. In unblushing characters they pro- 
claimed themselves “Onp Ricurretp Wuts- 
Kky, from C. & J. Smith, No. 54 Syracuse st., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Well may the Missionary weep and groan, 
when he knows that the same country which 
sends him to heal the wounds and dry up the 
streams of death here in Africa, pours upon the 
country a flood of desolation, blasting and mil- 
dew—when he sees the same vessel that watts 
him across the mighty deep to preach “ Tempe- 
rance, righteousness, and a judgment to come,” 


| bearing i in her hold floods of destruction and 
death. 
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What could we do, were it not for the promi- 
ses of God! “ When the enemy comes in like 
a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a 
standard against him.” ‘A flood!” Truly. 


| 
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fires, and a thousand other ways. All this, 
aside from the crimes induced and perpetrated 
under the influence of rum; from the misery it 
spreads through the community ; from the fam- 


More than one man has told us “T have sold | ilies broken up and forever separated by it, and 
whiskey enough in Africa to float this vessel.” 
Grog-shops are very abundant, and all classes 
drink either wine, ale, gin, brandy or whiskey. 
A few of the colored brethren are teetotalers, 
having stood firm since Brother Raymond preach- 
ed the doctrine here.— Thompson in Africa. 


RUM AND PAUPERISM. 


The annual report of the statistics of pauper- 
ism made to the Legislature of the State of New 
York, by the Secretary of State, places the total 
expense incurred last year for the support of 
paupers at the enormous figure of one million 
nine thousand seven hundred and forty-seven 
dollars. The number of paupers relieved or 
supported during the year was one hundred and 
thirty thousand and thirty-seven, of which num- 
ber fifleen thousand six hundred and seventeen 
are reported to have been made paupers by in- 
temperance, and fifty-eight thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-four are reported indigent and 
destitute, of which, by all previous statistics, 
four-fifths were caused by intemperance. The 
above statistics do not embrace the poor of the 
city of New York. If the proceeds of the seven 
thousand grog-shops of the city of New York 
be added to this number, it will be seen that 
much more than one half of the one million 
nine thousand seven hundred and forty-seven 
dollars contributed by the taxpayers of the State 
for the support of paupers is directly traceable 
to intemperance. And yet Governor Seymour 
vetoed a law tending to dry off this prolific 
source of expense and evil. He was professedly 
very anxious to guard against any infringement 
of the constitution; but what were constitutions 
made for except to protect the lives and prop- 
erty, and prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple? The liquor traffic infringes all these ; 
squanders property, destroys happiness, and takes 
away the lives of thousands. It is the bane of 
society, the greatest curse of the age, and yet 
these wise politicians think it is very unconstitu- 
tional to put a stop to it. The sacred rights of 
property are scrupulously cared for by these 
learned expounders of the constitution. But is 
not domestic peace, the protection of our youth, 
the life and health of the people, as sacred?’— 
What is property to a family loaded with a 
drunken husband, or father, or son ? 


I have no patience with these apologists for | 


rumsellers in their mighty ado about the sacred 
rights of property. Let them look at the prop- 
erty wrecked and destroyed by the rum traffic— 
at the burdensome taxes which the people are 
forced to pay as the fruit of it—at the millions 
squandered in drunken revels, in shipwrecks, 


the ten thousand nameless ills flowing from it. 
Is it unconstitutional to rid ourselves of these? 
Public Ledger. 


THE TELEGRAPH IN AMERICA. 


The length of the telegraph line in the United 
States exceeded 15,000 miles in 1852, and has 
since considerably increased. The most distant 
points connected by electric telegraph in North 
America, are Quebec and New Orleans, which 
are 3,000 miles apart. When the contemplated 
lines, connecting California with the Atlantic, 
and Newfoundland with the main continent, are 
completed, San Francisco will be in communi- 
cation with St. John’s, Newfoundland, which is 
distant from Galway but five days’ passage. It 
is therefore estimated that intelligence may be 
conveyed from the Pacific to Europe, and vice 
versa, in about six days. The cost of erecting 
telegraphs, does not average more than £35 per 
mile throughout the United States. The charge 
for transmission of messages from New York to 
Washington, a distance of 250 miles, is 50 cents 
(2s. ld.) for ten words, and 5 cents (24d,) for 
every additional word. The charge to the press 
is 1 cent per word under 200 miles, 2 cents be- 
tween 200 and 500; and the New York papers, 
bearitig the expense jointly, publish every day 
as much matter received by telegraph as would 
fill two columns of a London newspaper. Com- 
mercial men use the electric telegraph in their 
transactions to a very great extent, and it is used 
by all classes of society as an ordinary method of 
transmitting intelligence. Telegraph wires in 
towns are almost universally carried along the 
tops of houses, or on poles erected in the streets, 
instead of being conveyed in pipes underground. 
So little difficulty is met with on the part of pro- 
prietors of houses, that telegraphic lines are in 
some cases erected by private persons for their 
own particular use. As an instance, may be 
mentioned the case of a large manufacturer in 
New York, who has an office in one part of the 
city while his works lie in a contrary direction. 
In order to keep up a direct communication be- 


\tween both, he has erected a telegraphic wire at 


his own expense, and carried it over the tops of 
the houses intervening between his office and his 
works, having obtained without any trouble the 
permission of the various owners.— Whitworth’s 
Report on the American Industrial Exhibition. 


HOW TO CONQUER AN ENEMY. 


| The burghers of Soleure, the capital of one of 





the Swiss cantons, were once besieged in their 
|city by Duke Leopold, of Austria, with a powerful 
army, which threatened their entire extirpation, 
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A sudden and violent inundation of the river | tion, had, with perhaps one exception, adopted a 
Aar swept away the duke’s works, machines, | course of gradualism, it was naturally to be expect. 
and bridges, on which a number of his men were | ed that provision should be made for the reclama. 
posted, and in an instant hundreds were seen | tion of fugitives from labor. A provision of that 


struggling with the torrent. The burghers, | kind was included in the Pennsylvania law of 1780, 
looking on from their walls, were touched with |, frst which was enacted for the extinction 


compassion, and, forgetting their enmity, took of slavery ; and was then probably considered es- 
: a : ; j : 
to their boats, and, at imminent hazard of their contiel to the general hamneny of the Union: “2 


aiasaediers des —— San eamle | is, however, remarkable that the 4th article, which 
of them, fed them, cheered them, and sent them provides for the delivery of eloping debtors, for 
back tothe camp. The duke was touched, and ! they are referred to as persons owing service or 


requested to be admitted into the town on friend- | labor, not as property, is expressly applied to those 
ly terms, with only thirty followers. On being | escaping from a state, not from a territory or place. 
honorably received, he granted a banner to the | The inference, therefore, is that the framers of this 
burghers, as a token of perfect reconciliation, | article expected it to apply only to the States. But 
and declared that their generosity had complete- | a new doctrine has been proclaimed since that 
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ly vanquished his resentment. 
| 
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= 
1854. 


= = — — ——>_x= = = | 
Erratum.—In page 619, first column, the 36th line | 
is placed before instead of after the 35th. 


In the 22nd and 26th numbers of the present 
volume, reference was made to the German settle- 
ments which have been formed in Western Texas ; 
and to their probable influence on the future char- 
acter of that country in re!ation to slavery. Our 
readers will find in next week’s number, some fur- 
ther information on the same subject. Occasion 
has frequently arisen in the course of this journal 
to notice the change, the lamentable change that 
has grown up, since the adoption of the federal 
constitution, particularly in the States of the South, 
in the avowed opinions relative to negro slavery- 
The leading statesmen who were instrumental in 
the adoption of the existing constitution, united in 
the sentiment that slavery was incapable of de- 
fence on moral and political principles; and among 
the reproaches cast on the British government, that 
of fostering the slave trade, and refusing its assent 
to colonial laws enacted for its suppression, was 
not overlooked. The question to be decided, was 
not then whether this relict of barbarism should be 
perpetuated or.not, but at what time, and in what 
manner its extinction should be effected. The ad- 


justment of this question was left to the States | 


where it was aiready planted. Pennsylvania and 
the Eastern States had enacted laws for its final 
extinction; and their example was followed, not 
jong afterwards, by New York and New Jersey. 
No provision was made in the constitution for the 
establishment or extension of the system in the 
territories of the United States. As the then exist- 
ing States had nearly all sanctioned the system, 
and those that had provided for its eventual aboli- 





day. Slavery has been pronounced the corner 
stone of our political fabric. The effort is made 
without disguise, to render the slavery of the color- 
ed race perpetnal, and as extensive as possible 
throughout our national domain. The Kansas and 
Nebraska bill, notwithstanding its profession of 
noninterference, is unmistakably designed to open 
to the intrusion of slavery, all the extensive region 


included within those territories. The enactment 


| of that bill may be regarded as the repeal of all 


the previous compromises between freedom and 
slavery. If the act of 1820, for the admission of 
Missouri ; with the concomitant provision that 
slavery should be forever excluded from all the 
restof Louisiana,north of 36° 30’ of N. latitude, is to 
be considered as nothing more than a common 
enactment, repealable at the option of the Execu- 
tive, and a majority of the two Houses of Congress, 
then certainly the other acts which were regarded 
as compromises between the free and slave States 
are equally repealable. The admission of future 
States with slaveholding constitutions cannot be 
insisted upon by virtue of existing compromises. 
The slaveholding interest can claim nothing more 
than what their votes in the electoral college and 
in the two Houses of Congress can secure to them. 
How then do the numbers stand, in case the free 
and slave States should respectively support .the 
interests of freedom and slavery? According to 
the arrangement under the census of 1850, the free 
States have 177, and the slave States 118 votes in 
the electoral college. In the Senate, the free 
States have 32, and the slave States 30 members; 
and in the House of Representatives, the former 
have 145 and the latter 88. 

From this statement, it is manifest that if the 
people of the free States would unite in exercising 
their constitutional power in favor of freedom, they 
still have the means of redeeming our statute book 
from the pollution of slavery. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the sentiments of an over- 
whelming majority of the citizens of the free States, 
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still hold the doctrine proclaimed to the world ir 
| the year 1776, in relation to the unalienable rights 
of men, whatever their nativity or complexion. 
But it may be fairly questioned whether the opin- 
ions, deliberately formed, of even a lean majority 
in the south, are enlisted in support of slavery. 

Though the measures recently adopted by the 
dominant party, are evidently calculated to wea- 
ken the attachment to the federal union, of a ma- 
jority of our citizens ; and if pursued in the spirit 
hitherto displayed, may probably lead to disastrous 
consequences, the means of redress are plainly 
still within our power. Among these means we 
may fairly reckon the filling of the new territories 
with emigrants from the free states, and from Eu- 
rope, opposed to the extension of slavery. The 
numbers who are now seeking an asylum, on this 
side of the Atlantic, from the convulsions of the 
Eastern world, have probably never been equalled 
at any former time ; and we are informed that a 
company was incorporated in Massachusetts, at 
the last session of their legislature with a capital 
of $5,000,000, for assisting emigrants to settle in 
the west. Now would it not be worthy of an ex- 
tended effort in the other free states, to constitute 
unions for a similar purpose? The lands in Tex- 
as, as well as in Kansas and Nebraska, are open 
to emigrants, and the more rapidly they can be 
filled up with hearty and industrious freemen, the 
more likely we shall be to escape the controversy 
inseparable from any attempt to add more slave 
states to the union ; and to escape the still greater 
evil of having more slave states incorporated with 
the free. Land not yet brought under cultivation, 
might doubtless be purchased by such companies 
and sold orleased,to emigrants with very small 
capitals, upon such termsasto enable them in a 
little time to become independent proprietors.— 
Among such setlers slavery would not readily 
gain admittance. 

The declaration has been repeatedly made, 
that this journal is not intended to mingle, in any 
degree, in questions of a mere party or political 
character. Itis, however, designed to advocate 
the adoption and promotion of measures connec- 
ted with the general good, and particularly with 
those of a moral and religious character. Gladly 
then would the editor encourage his fellow-citi- 
zens to use such peaceable and constitutional 
means as are afforded to fill the legislative and 
executive departments of the government, with 


men of correct principles, and of unquestionable 
integrity. The existence and maintenance of ne- 
gro slavery constitute the great evil of our age 
and nation, and appear more likely than any other 
cause to produce a rupture of the Union. An 
united effort to avoid such a disastrous result is 
worthy of our consideration. Permanent peace 
cannot be secured while two antagonistic princi- 
ples are striving for the mastery. 
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Marrrep.—On the 24th of last month at Friends’ 
Meeting House at Centre, Grant county, Indiana 
Crarkson Pearce to Lace ANN McCormick, both 
of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Drep.—At the residence of his son Elias Carey; 
in Grant county, Indiana, on the 6th of 3rd month 
last, of a lingering illness, which he bore with 
christian resignation, Joun Carey, a member of 
Back Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 7ist year of 
his age. 


Report of the Board of Managers of the Free 
Propuce AssoctaTion of Friends, of New 
York Yearly Meeting. 1854. 


Since our last Report the subject of Slavery 
has continued to be an engrossing topic, and 
events of importance have transpired. On the 
one hand, the Slave Trade has been extirpated 

| from Brazil, and Spain has just taken measures, 

which if faithfully carried out, must lead to the 
}same result with Cuba. Venezuela, also, has 
| lately provided for the abolition of Slavery with- 
in her territory. 

On the other hand, alas! our own land of 
boasted freedom and enlightenment, still takes 
steps backwards, and rivets closer and more hope- 
lessly the fetters of the Slave. The demon of 
Slavery was never more rampant in this country, 
and never were the exertions of the Slavehold- 
ers at the South, and their menials at the North, 
more strenuous, that its palsying hand may be 
laid on the virgin soil of the West, to increase 
their profits, and to strengthen their power. 

Seeing that these things are so, does it not be- 
hove each one of us to press still closer to him- 
‘self the query, ‘‘ Does the voice of my brother’s 
wrongs cry unto Heaven against me, and has the 
stain of this iniquity passed in the least upon my 
garments ?” Would that all the professed friends 
of the Slave could hold forth clean hands, while 
they unite in the aspiration of the poet :— 

** God speed the moment on 
When wrong shall cease, 

And liberty and love 
Throughout the world be known 

As in their home above.” 

When a season of repentance came to the 
children of Jacob after they had sold Joseph in- 
to slavery, they were constrained to acknowledge, 
“we are verily guilty concerning our brother.” 
Though we may not have been instrumental in 
sending our brethren into this worse than Egyp- 
tian bondage, yet are we not accessory to keep- 
ing them there, so long as we freely partake of 
the fruits of their toil, to procure which is the 
object of all the iniquity ? 

The testimony of the Society of Friends on the 
subject of Slavery, has been, (if we may use the 
expression,) progressive. In its early days, the 
advice of that “faithful elder,” George Fox, 
touched mainly on their proper and humane 
treatment. Very soon, however, it was seen in 
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tirely incompatible with the Christian religion. It 
was accordingly banished from among us. Hard- 
ly had this been accomplished, when a few vali- 
ant soldiers in the Lamb’s warfare, who followed 
very closely their Great Captain’s lead, found 
that further advances were to be made, and were 
constrained, not only to hold no slaves them- 
selves, but to give no motive to others to do so, 
by trading in, or consuming the products of their 
toil. This concern, from that time to the pres- 
ent, has been felt by many Friends, but it is far 
from having become general in the Society. 
Now may we not pause to enquire, whether 
our testimony against Slavery would thus have 
been brought to a stand, were we of the. present 
day, as faithful as were our predecessors in the 
Truth, and were we not unlike the royal Patri- 
arch, so prone to limit our sacrifices unto the 
Lord, to those things which cost us nothing. 
That there is a latent feeling of interest in the 
minds of an increasing number of Friends, we 


rejoice to know and to chronicle; and it is our | 


earnest desire that its development may not be 
prevented, like that of the good seed in the par- 
able, either by the stoniness of the ground, on 
the one hand, or by the thorns of earth on the 
other. Then would these sad and impressive 
remarks, made by Samuel Fothergill, a century 
ago, when visiting among Friends in our South- 
ern States, never be likely to become applicable 
to us :—“ Friends here are greatly decreased in 
numbers, and mixed with the world, in whose 
spirit they dwell. Their hands polluted with 
the gains of unrighteousness, even the ap- 
pearances of truth are almost destroyed in va- 
rious parts.” 

The Board of Managers have held their meet- 
ings regularly through the past year, and though, 


the Light of Truth, that Slaveholding was en-1and a further amount of sixty dollars promised, 
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in case the whole sum is made up. 

. It is hoped the Association may take measures 
this year, to complete this fund of five hundred 
dollars, agreeably to the original proposition. 

Friends need not be deterred from contribu. 
ting to this fund, from a fear that the Free Labor 
Cotton could not be obtained in quantities, for 
they may be assured that there are many coun- 
ties in the Southern States, any one of which 
could furnish year by year, more Cotton, untain- 
ted by the touch of Slavery, than has ever here. 
tofore been called for by all the friends of the 
Slaves. Greatly then is it to be deplored, that 
this supply cannot be availed of, when our friends 
in England are so much needing it, and we the 
goods they would so gladly manufacture. 

It will be a gratification to the Association to 
learn that the Store under the management of 
Ezra Towne, for the supply of Free Labor goods, 
| has been somewhat more prosperous than during 
| the preceding year, and the assortment of goods 
has also rather increased. Great difficulty, how- 
| ever, continues to be realized in procuring an 
adequate supply and variety of Cotton goods, and 
| more united effort is required. It is hoped, that 
| the plan proposed by the Free Produce Associa- 

tion of Philadelphia, for a Manufactory, will be 
| cordially co-operated in by all friends of the cause. 
| The interest in the subject of abstinence from 
the products of Slave labor, particularly among 
our Friends in the Western States, is becoming 
broader and deeper every year, and new Associa- 
tions are from time to time forming, and stores 
being established, to endeavor to supply this de- 
mand. These are, however, from the nature of 
the case, very much dependent on New York 
and Philadelphia. May the time be hastened, 
when in each of these cities, a store may be es- 





with the scanty contributions made by the mem- | tablished and supported, worthy of the cause we 


bers of the Association to their funds, it cannot 
be supposed that much has actually been accom- 
plished, yet they have endeavored to keep alive 


an interest in the cause, for which we are all pro- | 


fessing so lively a concern. 

Believing it to be of vital importance that a 
public organ should be sustained, and that the 
facts and information which such a paper can fur- 
nish, should be widely disseminated, the Board 
subscribed for fifty copies of the Non-Slaveholder, 








advocate, and of the greatness of the objects 
which it is proposed to achieve. 
Signed, on behalf of the Board of Managers. 
Isaac H. ALLEN, 
Seeretary. 
New York, 5th Mo. 23, 1854. 


SUGAR, SLAVERY, AND EMANCIPATION. 


In vindication of a memorable act of national 


the numbers of which, they have had forwarded to | justice, and of its results, we feel it to be our duty 
various individuals in different sections of the | to attempt to dispel a monstrous delusion, and to 


country. 


establish a great truth. The delusion is, that 


The subject of the Guarantee Fund, for facili- | Emancipation has ruined the British planters: 
tating the shipment of Free Labor Cotton to| the truth, that they themselves are the imme- 


England, agreeably to the plain laid down in our 
last Report, and which was referred at the annu- 
al meeting to the care of the Board of Managers, | 
has received their attention, but they have not 
yet succeeded in raising the desired amount. 


diate authors of their own ruin. 

What would be thought of an English far- 
mer, who, whilst complaining of unremunerative 
prices, foreign competition, and clamouring for 
Protection, should knowingly and wantonly waste 





The sum at present subscribed and paid in, is| and destroy one hundred bushels of good wheat 
one hundred and forty-five dollars, which has| out of every two hundred his land produced, 
been drawing interest since Tenth month last,' and convert nearly fifty of what remained into 
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some unprofitable composition ? and who, find- 
ing himself going to the wall under these cir 


cumstances, should turn round and unblushingly 
abuse the legislature, the British public, and 
Free-trade, and deliberately charge them with 
causing his ruin ? 

Yet this is what the West India planters and 
merchants are doing; for, whilst they are 

sitively destroying and throwing away one- 

alf of their actual produce, and converting half 
of the remainder intoa scarcely marketable com- 
modity, they are complaining of the unprofita- 
bleness of estates, bewailing the scarcity of la- 
bor, and attributing their embarrassments or 
their ruin to Emancipation, and to the absence 
of protective duties. 

The planters know well that the cane contains 
eighteen per cent. of crystallizable sugar, every | 
grain of which ought to find its way into the mar- 
ket. Yet, what is the fact? Out of these | 
eighteen parts, eight are left in the residue of 
the crushed cane, and burnt. Of the ten that | 
remain, five are unnecessarily converted into | 
what has been designated “an unconsumable | 
drug called West-India Molasses,” of which a| 
large portion is pumped into the sea, and the | 
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It is obvious that the result of an increased 
production of sugar would be an augmentation 
of the imports, a reduction of price, a more ex- 
tensive consumption, and a larger revenue. Not 
less evident is it, that the enormous waste of 
produce above mentioned, creates a correspond- 
ing deficiency of sugar in the market, which is 
made up by the foreign planter, working by slave- 
labor, and that therefore it operates as a direct 
stimulus to the slave trade. Thus, by his own 
act, the British planter brings himself into com- 
petition with the very system he denounces as 
the cause of his ruin. If, however, he were to 
procure, from the same amount of labor, and the 
same canes he actually employs, twice his present 
returns of produce—which he might easily do— 
he would supply so large a quantity of sugar for 
consumption, as to place himself beyond the 
reach of slave-labor competition. 

The British planters and West India mer- 
chants cannot plead in self-defense, that they 
know of no mode of obviating these losses and 
waste. They are perfectly aware that they can 
be prevented, and by means at once simple and 
inexpensive. 

A few years ago their attention was directed 


rest manufactured into an unremunerative and | to the fact, that by shipping the produce of the 
pernicious commodity ; leaving out of the origi-|cane in a state of “concentrated or concrete 
nal eighteen, not more than five parts to the | juice’””—that is, cane-juice reduced to the sugar- 
planter and the merchant, to meet expenses. point—the canes and the laborers required to 

Now, so long as the West India planters and | produce a given quantity of raw sugar by the 
merchants persist in wasting nearly three-fourths | method in general use would positively yield at 
of their produce, and in thus suicidally dissipa-| least double that quantity. The advantages of 
ting a corresponding proportion of the available |the simpler system over the old plan were so 
labor in the colonies, they have not the shadow | great and so obvious, that, in 1846, thirty-two of 
of a pretext for soliciting—on commercial | the most eminent West India firms in London— 
grounds—the imposition of discriminating du-| whose influence is sufficiently powerful to ac- 
ties to enable them to compete with the foreign | complish any change for the better—memorial- 
sugar-grower ; nor for supplicating of the Bri- | ized the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, then 
tish public, eleemosynary aid for the importation president of the Board of Trade, setting forth 
of emigrant labor. If the West India planters | those advantages in detail, and stating emphati- 
find their estates unprofitable, the fault lies at | cally, that “combined, they might enable the 
their own door. It is the inevitable consequence | West India planter, notwithstanding the recent 
of their perseverance in attempts to engraft upon | alterations in the sugar duties, to compete suc- 


free-labor the wasteful system of producing su- 


gar, introduced with slavery, nearly three centu- | 


For them to ascribe their embarrass- 
ments to any other cause, is a calumny against 
emancipation and free negro labor. 

It is highly essential to call attention to these 
facts, which concern not the British planters on- 
iP but vitally affect the interests of commerce, 
t 
n 


ries ago. 


e consumers of sugar, and the imperial reve- 

ue. They have, besides, an all-important bear- 
ing upon the question of Emancipation in fo- 
reign colonies, and upon the continuance of the 
slave-trade; for the foreign planter, with his 
eyes fixed upon our emancipated colonies, and 
especially upon the indigence of the British 
planters, and hearing it ascribed by them to 
emancipation, has come to regard freedom to the 
slave as synonymous with ruin to thé master, and 
therefore rejects it with contempt and ridicule. 


cessfully with the foreign sugar-grower.” The 
object of the memorial was to induce the gov- 
ernment to facilitate the adoption of this system 
in the West Indies, by fixing the duty on the 
new material, of which a considerable bulk had 
been imported. The government promptly di- 
rected the Excise to analyze a portion for the 
purpose of ascertaining at what rate of duty the 
article could be admitted. The result was, a 
recommendation from this department to the 
Board of Trade, to charge 2s. 8d. per ewt. less 
upon it than upon sugar: a rate oe not 
equitable, but one, nevertheless, with which the 
memorialists might have been satisfied, for a 
commeucement, inasmuch as there was only a 
difference of 5id. a cwt. between the proposed 
government-rate and that at which they them- 
selves would have fixed it. They objected, 
however, to this rate of duty; and with a su- 
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pineness peculiarly characterestic of the West 
India body in all matters involving the real wel- 
fare of the Colonies—in which, nevertheless, 
they have so large a stake—a supineness cast off 
only when, in the teeth of free trade, they are 
clamouring for protection on commercial grounds, 
or, in defiance of the fact of emancipation, are 
virtually seeking the restoration of slavery un- 
der the name of “contracts for service’ and 
“ free African emigration :”’ or are pertinaciously 
importuning the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to be a party to the delusion of “ refining in 
bond :” the West India merchants and planters 
unpardonably abandoned the whole question, al- 
together regardless, as it would seem, of the 
great interests it involved. 

The slave-holding planters, however, who are 
said to be fourishing, do not appear to be quite 
so blind to their own interests as their unprosper- 
ous and complaining British competitors. Whilst 
the majority of the latter, under the paralysing 
influence of a bigoted attachment to a system 
three centuries too old for free-labor and free- 
trade, neglect, and even, in many instances, re- 
fuse to make any attempt to help themselves, 
their rivals are seizing with avidity every oppor- 
tunity of improving their position, and some of 
them, alive to the immense advantages to be de- 
rived from the new plan of shipping their pro- 
duce, have already adopted it. 

The copy of a statement is in our possession, 
which was addressed to one of our most eminent 
West India firms, from its correspondent abroad, 
showing the results that are being actually ob- 
tained there under the new system of preparing 
and importing the crops. This document, and 
others bearing on the same subject, furnish posi- 
tive data, from which it is demonstrable, that 
had the sugar crop of Barbadoes for the year 
1853 been imported in the new form of “ Con- 
crete,” instead of having been converted into 


sugar, rum, and molasses, it would have yielded | 


a net sum of £1,003,063 15s. instead of only 
£680,841 5s., as the official return of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Barbadoes, published in 
our last Reporter, states it to have realized. 

It can also be demonstrated irrefutably, from 
the same data, that the deficiency of produce on 


the crops of 1852, in the West India Colonies | 


alone, amounted to not less than 3,400,000 cwt., 
a quantity more than equal in amount to the 
whole of the importations of sugar in that year 
from those colonies. 

The whole of this enormous quantity was ac” 
tually produced, then positively destroyed or 
wasted—that is, rendered useless for sugar-ma- 
king purposes—and was exclusive of the large 
per centage, (eight parts out of eighteen,) burnt 
in the residue of the crushed cane or megass. 

The wickedness and the immorality are fla- 
ov which persistency in a system so waste- 

ul, and that has its origin in a criminal disre- 
gard of he value of human labor, involves. It 
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is high time the British public, who paid twenty 
millions for the emancipation of the slaves in our 
colonies, and who, as one result of the dissipa- 
tion of produce and labor we have described, are 
being annually mulcted in five millions more in 
the price of their sugar, should raise their pow- 
erful voice on the subject, and bring the present 
system toanend. If, in extenuation of them- 
selves, the British planters should urge, that, 
with few exceptions, the slave-holding foreigner 
practices the same system, they would stand self- 
convicted of an utter and an inexcusable con- 
tempt of economy in relation to human labor. 
This, it is almost superfluous to observe, is one 
of the most prominent features of slavery, but is 
altogether incompatible with free-labor, and must 
prove fatal to its suceess. What, therefore, the 
slaveholder with a cow-hide in his hand, and the 
slave-trade at his back, may do for a time with 
comparative impunity, the British planter, work- 
ing with free-labor, cannot do, without bringing 
upon himself the ruin that inevitably overtakes 
wilful waste. If the slave-holding sugar-grower 
were but to economise the labor he has at com- 
mand, by making the most of what it yields, his 
enormous production would ere long compel him, 
first, to cease importing fresh slaves, for the pur- 
pose of augmenting his crops, and presently to 
emancipate those he has, for their toil would 
soon cease to be remunerative to their owner. 

But, we would ask, is it not an appalling re- 
flection, that, in consequence of the deficiency 
in the supply of sugar, caused by the frightful 
waste to which we have called attention, inno- 
cent human beings should be dragged by thou- 
sands from their homes, and consigned to life- 
long slavery, to labor naked under a blistering 
sun and the stimulus of the cutting lash: that 
after enduring tortures and sufferings indescri- 
bable, for the very purpose of raising as much 

roduce as a merciless coercion can extort, they 
should themselves be compelled to burn a large 
portion of it with their own hands, and that the 
bulk of the remainder should be wantonly dissi- 
pated ? 

Yet how, in the teeth of deep-rooted preju- 
dice in favor of waste and dissipation: of head- 
strong, blind opposition to palpably beneficial in- 
novation : of pertinacious demands for delusive 
remedies : how is a change to be brought about? 
Who is to undertake the Herculean task of for- 
cing the West India merchants and planters to 
listen to common sense, and to practice economy? 
The public press is the only power that can do 
this! The same power which rendered the 
country the essential service of holding up the 
free-trade mirror to the British farmer’s vision, 
when it was befogged by the mystifications of 
protection, must again step in to promote the 
cause of emancipation and humanity, of the na- 
tional interests and those of the West Indies. 
Nothing short of lessons from this quarter will 
ever teach the West India planters and mer- 


—— 
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chants the A, B, C of West India prosperity 
—Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT UNLAWFUL. 
(Continued from page 623.) 


In turning to the inquiry, whether capital in- 
fiction for the prevention of murder has accom- 
plished that object, we may observe that, if such 
punishment has been proved to be unlawful, to 
join issue with its supporters in an appeal to the 
results of past experience in penal legislation 
must, in a certain sense, be regarded as a con- 
cession on the part of the abolitionists; for it is 
evident that, while an act which may not be ex- 
pedient, may be lawful, that which is unlawful 
ean never be expedient. But it is also evident 
that a practice may be capable of being proved 
not only unlawful, but also, in every sense, 
inexpedient. Such we believe to be the case in 
the present instance; and the fact that so large 
a proportion of those who defend the death pen- 
alty, and especially our statesmen, rest their ar- 
gument on the basis of political expediency, ren- 
ders it necessary that the abolitionist should, 
whatever be the assurance of his own conviction 
on the former point, descend to this lower ground 
of debate. 

Some opponents of abolition, ready to seize 
upon a supposed advantage against us from the 
admission that all civil punishment must rest up- 


on the ground of expediency, may be disposed to | 


put the question—“ If you admit that, in the ab- 
sence of Divine authority, punishment must be 
based on expediency alone, and also represent 
that the positive Divine warrant for capital pun- 
ishment is now withdrawn, how can you pretend 


todo more than simply prove it tnexpedient? Why | 


go about, or undertake, to maintain its un/aw/ul- 
ness, in any higher sense of the word, as imply- 
ing a positive Divine prohibition ?” 

It might seem to be a sufficient answer to this 
question to remark, that in any matter which, 
by presumption from the actual interference of 
the Divine Ruler of man, as well as on other 
grounds, appears to require direct Divine legis- 
lation, and respecting which such explicit and 
immediate direction has, from time to time, been 
proclaimed, the simple withdrawal of a previous 
permission amounts, of itself, to a Divine prohi- 
bition. We may, however, add, that this is not 
the whole of our case under the scriptural branch 
of the argument; for, if we have succeeded in 
fairly deducing, from the general and more speci- 
fic precepts of Christianity, that its purport and 
genius are against the infliction of capital punish- 
ment. then its un/awfulness, in the highest sense 
of legality, or Divine sanction, is abundantly de- 
monstrated, and the relevancy and consistency 
of our whole argument, on both grounds, clearly 
and amply sustained. 

We hold, that in the absence of Divine pre- 
scription, expcdieney must be the basis of civil 
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punishment, just as it is the basis of all civil 
government in general; for punishment is but 
one of the instruments or means of government 
But this implies, rather than precludes, a co-or- 
dinate inquiry respecting the highest legality, or 
lawfulness, in the hand of man, of those punish- 
ments alleged to be expedient or inexpedient un- 
der civil administration. There, are, obviously, 
two cases, at least, in which a question may be 
raised respecting the lawfulness of punishments 
proposed to be administered by man. Ist. Where 
there is a doubt whether civil government has 
any jurisdiction—in other words, whether the 
crime comes under the cognizance of civil authori- 
ty at all—as in many cases of moral delinquency, 
for no theorist would bring all such cases under a 
liability to civil penalty. And, 2dly, Where the 
crime is admitted to lie within the legitimate 
jurisdiction of civil government (as in the case 
of murder), and the question to be settled relates 
to the kind of punishment which man is at liberty 
to inflict. The capital punishment of murder 
clearly belongs to the latter class, and we are of 
opinion that a fair consideration of the subject 
would result in a conviction that it is prohibited 
) under the Christian dispensation, and, in every 
respect, inexpedient. 

Grave exception has, indeed, been taken to 
the settlement of this question by any appeal to 
statistical facts, on account of the liability to in- 
| accuracy in figures, and the consequently falla- 
cious conclusicns likely to be founded on such 
data. This objection, however, having generally 
proceeded from the opponents of abolition, may 
fairly be regarded as affording pretty strong evi- 
|dence that the testimony of experience is per- 
ceived to be unfavorable to their cause ; since it 
is well known, by those who are accustomed to 
watch the public movements of the day, that 
| the very same parties are wont to place great re- 

liance on the same kind of evidence in educational 
_and other social questions, where the liabilities 
| to erroneous statement and inference are certain- 
| ly no less serious than in the various official re- 
| turns of capital crime. The very same facts, in 
| deed, are largely made use of by our opponents, 
| on such occasions as we refer to. It is surely 
enough that, in making their general deductions 
from statistical data, abolitionists should as in 
other cases, take care that the evidences sustain- 
ing their conclusions embrace a sufficiently long 
period of time, and an ample amount and variety 
of detail; and in this respect they have, we pre- 
sume, nothing to fear from the most rigid seru- 
tiny. It might, we believe, be truly affirmed that 
the reluctance of opponents to prosecute any such 
examination, constitutes one of the chief difficul- 
ties of the advocates of abolition. 
The Eclectic Reviewer remarks, “that the 
| political necessity of capital punishment has 
never yet been proved : it has always been taken 
for granted, . . . ‘ 


it has never been shown that a smaller penalty 
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would not answer equally well in repressing the 
crime of murder.’ This must, we think, be re- 
garded as an important point in the discussion of 
the question. It unquestionably lies upon those 
who defend capital punishment, on the ground of 
legislative expediency, to demonstrate its absolute 
necessity,— the less punishment is inflicted, 
consistently with the safety of society, the bet- 
ter.” “It was on this very plea of necessity,” 
says Lord Nugent, “that 72,000 thieves were 
hanged during the reign of Henry VIII., the 
crime steadily increasing all the while.” Even 
so recently as the time of George III., it was be- 
lieved to be necessary to annex the punishment 
of death to no less than two hundred offences. 
Although not equally ridiculous, the plea may 
turn out equally unfounded in the case of mur- 
der. The unspeakable solemnity of cutting short 
the probationary period of human existence de- 
mands, at least, a fair experiment of total aboli- 
tion. Multitudes of men, whose Christian con- 
scientiousness cannot be impeached, may be 
found supporting the exercise of this fearful pre- 
rogative; but the indubitable sufficiency of their 
warrant, and the absolute necessity of its exe- 
cution, should be made so palpably clear as to 
leave no misgivings in the mind. The deliberate 
destruction of human life is not an act to be per- 
formed with indolent or reckless insensibility, 
nor even with an unsteady conscience. There 
may be something exalted, and even sublime, in 
the calm abeyance of personal sympathies, when 
the judge, without misgiving of the murderer’s 
guilt, or of his own authority from God, proceeds 
to pronounce the solemn and irrevocable sentence ; 
but, surely, nothing less should support it. 

“It is incontrovertibly proved that punish-| 
ments of a milder and less injurious nature are | 
calculated to produce, for every good purpose, a | 
far more powerful effect.” Such is the testimony 
of Mrs. Klizabeth Fry, than whom no vee 
authority can be consulted on this particular 
point. , 

“Experience shows,” says Montesquieu, “that 
in countries remarkable for the lenity of their | 
laws, the spirit of the inhabitants is as much af- 
fected by slight penalties as in other countries by 
severe punishments.” 

These assertions are amply borne out by uni- 
versal experience. Sir James Mackintosh, in his 
valedictory address to the grand jury of Bombay, 
over which he had presided as judge for a period 
of seven years, makes the following statement : 
“Since my arrival here, in May, 1804, the pun- 
ishment of death has not been inflicted by this 
court. If the whole circumstances of the case be 
considered, it will appear that the capital crimes 
committed during the last seven years, with no 
capital execution, have, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, not_ been much more than a third of those 
committed in seven previous years, notwithstand- 
ing the infliction of death on forty-seven persons.” 
The murders in the former period referred to 
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were as three to one to those in the latter, in 
which no capital punishment was inflicted. Sir 
James was a philosopher as well as a jurist, and 
the experiment fully confirmed his enlightened 
views in the science of criminal legislation. 

He rightly judged that excessive punishment 
must, from the very principles of human nature, 
defeat its object, by deadening the susceptibility 
of self-remorse, and impairing respect for- the 
law. 

We are not now pleading for the absence of 
all severity ; for, while we believe its excess to 
be uniformly injurious in every respect, there 
are many criminals who require to be severely 
treated. 

The non-necessity and inefficacy of the death 
penalty is most satisfactorly demonstrated by the 
experience of almost every country in the ciyil- 
ized world. We mention only a few facts in sup- 
port of this assertion. They are, for the most 
part, well, known to every one who has paid any 
attention tothe question. 

For a concise summary of statistical evidence, 
we may refer to the valuable article in the Eelec- 
tic Review for August, 1848, from which we take 
the liberty to draw some of the most important 
statements of the fact adduced under this head 
of our argument. 

The Reviewer refers first to ancient times. In 


Egypt it was found, after an experiment of aboli- 


tion for a period of fifty years, that the substitu- 
tion of minor penalties was attended with com- 
plete success. 

The famous Porcian law of the Roman Re- 
public, which was in force for a period of two 
centuries and a half, prohibited the infliction of 
death upon a Roman citizen for any cause; and 
the effect of this law was most salutary in raising 
the value set upon life. ‘In this period,” says 


| Blackstone, “the Republic flourished; under the 


emperors, severe punishments were revived ;” 
and this he appears to regard as one of the most 
influential causes of its fall. 

Gibbon, speaking of the clemency of the Em- 
peror John, in remitting several capital punish- 
ments after sentence, says, “ After this example 
of clemency, the remainder of the reign was never 
disturbed by conspiracy or rebellion.” During 
the twenty-five years of this Emperor’s govern- 
ment the penalty of death was abolished in the 
Roman Empire. 

(To be continued.) 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE SULTAN DESCENDED 
FROM AMERICAN ANCESTORS. 


The past history of the families of Louis Na- 
poleon and the Sultan of Turkey is full of in- 
teresting and marvellous incidents; some of 
which are, probably, not generally known to our 
readers. 

These two monarchs now so cordially united 
in the struggle to maintain the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, are both grandsons of Ameri- 
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cau ladies. These ladies were born and raised 
in the same neighborhood, on the island of Mar- 
tinique, one of the West Indies. They were of 
French origin, and companions and intimate 
friends in childhood and youth. They were Jo- 
sephine de Tascher and a Miss 8. 

The history of Josephine is generally known. 
She went to France, and was married to M. de 
Beauharnais, by whom she had one son, Eu- 
gene, and a daughter, Hortense. Some time 
after the death of Beauharnais, Josephine was 
married to Napolecn Bonaparte, and became Em- | 
press of France. Her daughter Hortense, was 
married to Louis Bonaparte, then King of Hol- 
land, and the present Emperor of France is her 
son by that marriage. 

Miss S. quitted the island of Martinque some 
time before her friend. But the vessel that was 
carrying her to France was attacked and taken 
by the Algerine Corsairs, and the crew and pas- 
sengers made prisoners. But this Corsair ship 
was in turn attacked and pillaged by Tunis pi-| 
rates, and Miss S. was carried by them to Con- | 
stantinople, and offered forsale asa slave. Her 
extraordinary beauty and accomplishments found 
her a purchaser in the Sultan himself; and she | 
soon became the chief lady of the Seraglio and | 


Sultaness of Turkey. Mahmoud IT. was her | 


son, and the present Sultan, Abdul Medjid, is | 
the son of Mahmoud. | 

Thus the two sovereigns who now oceupy s0 | 
large a space in the world’s eye are grandsons of | 


two American creole girls who were playmates 
in their youth ; and were as remarkable for their 
beauty and excellent dispositions, as for their | 
varied and singular fortanes. 

Both these women, in the height of their | 
power, remembered all the friends of their youth, | 
and provided munificently for their ies.| 
Many of the relatives of this Sultanees left the 
island of Martinique, and settled at Constanti- 
nople, where their descendants still reside, and 
enjoy the favor of the Sultan. 

The Sultaness died in 1811, the Empress Jo- 
sephine in 1814, and their grandsons now rule 
over two wide and powerful empires; and are 
entering, as friends and allies, upon one of the 
most momentous and sanguinary struggles in 
which Europe was ever involved.— Pittsburg 
Post. 


COMPLETE VIRTUE. 

Content not thyself that thou art virtuous in 
the general; for one link being wanting, the | 
chain is defective. 

Perhaps thou art rather innocent than virtuous, 
owest more to thy constitution than to thy reli- 
gion. 

To be innocent is to be not guilty; but to be 
virtuous is to overcome our evil inclinations. 

If thou -bast not conquered thyself in that 
which is thy own particular weakness, thou hast 
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no title to virtue, though thou art free of other 
men’s. 


For a covetous man to inveigh against prodi- 
gality, an atheist against idolatry, a tyrant against 
rebellion, or a liar against forgery, and a drunk- 
ard against intemperance, is vice reproving 
viciousness. 

Such a reproof would have but little success, 


because it would carry but little authority with 
it. 


If thou wouldst conquer thy weakness, thou 
must never gratify it. 

No man is compelled to evil; his consent only 
makes it his. 


It is no sin to be tempted, but to be overcome. 
W. Penn. 


AMELIA OPIE’S FAREWELL TO MUSIC. 


I have loved thee, O Music, I have tasted thy powers 

And have praised thy sweet song that has robbed me 
of hours; 

I have said thou couldst lull every feeling of strife, 

And counted thee one of the blessings of life. 


I have thought that thy anthems of holy delight 

Brought the dawnings of day ’mid the shadows of 
night; 

That the spirit oppresed with unspeakable grief, 

Could at least find one refuge, one certain Telief. 


Ah, thou lilly-white wand, and thou rose-bedecked 
thorn, 

Thou betrayest the heart, an/ then leav’st it to mourn, 

For thou hast not one comfort, one boon to bestow ; 


From thy high mountain anthems what deep meanings 
flow. 


Then I'll leave thee, I’ll shun thee, I’ll bid thee fare- 
well, 

Nor shall reason or conscience henceforward rebel ; 

Thou shalt rob me no more of sweet silence and rest, 

For l’ve proved thee a trap, a seducer at best. 


Yes, thou spirit of darkness transformed into light, 

Thou voluptuous form clad in raiment of white, 

It is thine, when our passions seemed conquered and 
fled, 

But to raise up and cherish the evils we dread. 


Then go thou where vice haunts the thoughtless and 
Bay, 

Where the midnight of folly sends reason away, 

Where the mind draws its sorrows, its pleasures from 
thence, 

And the heart pants alone for the raptures of sense. 


3ut O, enter thou not where Devotion has trod, 

To beguile the poor soul from its duty to God: 

For the well-springs of life, and the bread of the day, 
It is thine not to give, but to barter away. 


Then may each son of folly, each daughter of care, 

Hear the whisper that bids them reflect and beware ; 

And ere sin shall seduce them from peace and from 
rest, : 

Fly the arrow whose point would envenom their 
breast, 


For whilst sin, open sin, leads its thousands astray, 

‘lens of thousands are borne by false pleasures away; 

Let the Christian in heart, then, redeemed and set 
free, 

Never dare to return, O vain Music, to thee. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foretcn INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Arctic 
arrived at New York on the 7th, and the Pacific 
on the Ilthinst., bringing Liverpool dates respec- 
tively to the 28th and 31st ult. 


Complete accord of the Four Powers is now 
said to exist, and a protocol to maintain the integ- 
rity of Turkey has been signed by them. Austria 
and Prussia will now demand the evacuation by 
Russia, of the Turkish territory. A joint declara- 
tion of Austria and Prussia, announcing the cor- 
diality of the Four Powers, and declaring that a 

rolongation of the struggle between Russia and 
Fahey, was fraught with danger to Germany, was 
presented to the Germanic Diet The smaller 
German Powers have since given in their adhe- 
sion to the treaty. Naples has declared its inten- 
tion to remain neutral. Russia has concluded a 
treaty with Khiva. 


It is said that Sw eden will declare war against 
Russia, preparatory to which, an allied force of 
17,000 men will be landed in Sweden. Two Rus- 
sian war vessels have been presented by Russia 
to the Greek Government. 


Sir Charles Napier appears to be carrying on the 
war with vigor. He had destroyed the Castle of 
Gustafshaven, at the entrance of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, taking 1500 Russian prisoners. A large 
number of Russian vessels have also been captur- 
ed. Gustasvarnas was bombarded on the 22d, 
without effect. The attack would be renewed on 
the 29th. 


The Neva was free from ice on the 2d ult., and 
had risen so high that an inundation was feared. 
Much apprehension is felt at Petersburg, of an at- 
tack on that place by the allies, and the Emperor 
was adopting the most vigorous measures for its de- 
fense. Fifteen stone bridgescrossing the Neva were 
to be broken down and the remainder mounted 
with heavy cannon. Troops were crowding into 
the city and quartered on the inhabitants; and 
1,500 Cossacks were approaching the Capital. 
Many of the nobility and leading families were 
retiring into the interior, carrying with them their 
plate, jewelry and other portable property of value, 
and the foreign residents were quitting in such 
numbers, that means of conveyance could with 
great difficulty be procured. Every means was 
adopted tostrengthen the fortifications of Cronstadt, 
the Emperor himself visiting the place, twice or 
three times a week to hasten the operations of the 
workmen. A large portion of the merchant 
quarter at Rigar has been demolished by the mili- 
tary authorities in preparing defenses for the town. 


On the Black Sea, the allied fleets were blockad- 
ing Sebastopol. The Turkish fleet had arrived off 
Varna, on its way to theCircassian coast. On the 
26th ult., Silistria sll held out against the Rus- 
sians, who had beeggjriven back four times by the 
besieged, with congglerable loss. The Russians 
had lost 1500 men 4n the attack of the fortress 
Abdul Medjid. The Circassians have decided to 
form an iudependeft provisional government. 
All the positions formerly occupied by the Rus- 
sians on the’shores of Circassia have been aband- 
oned. 


» 
Cuina.—The dates fom Chinaon the 4th mo. 
10th. ‘The Imperialisig had made an attempt to 
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retake Shanghai, but without success. The rev. 
olutionists were steadily advancing toward Pekin. 


Catirornia.—The steamers Star of the West, 
from San Juan, and George Law, from Aspinwall 
arrived at New York on the 8th inst., bringing 
California dates to the 19th inst. 


The Legislature of California adjourned on the 
15th ult. The Senatorial Election bill and the 
Water Front Extension bill were lost. The gold 
mines were yielding rich returns, and the weather 
had been remarkably fine since the sailing of the 
last steamers. Walker's band had surrendered 
and had arrived at San Francisco in custody of 
the United States officers, where they had been 
released on parole. ‘The French consul had been 
arrested on a charge of violating the neutrality 
laws, and held in $10,000 bail. 


Accounts from the Isthmus state that the Mayor 
of San Juan has resigned, and the city govern- 
ment been dissolved. 


The dates from Carthagena are to the 20th ult. 
Gen. Herrera and Mosquero had advanced to 
within a few miles of Bogota, with an army of 
15,000 men and were about to attack Gen. Melco. 


SwitzerLanv.—The elections for the Grand 
Council of the canton of Berne, has resulted in the 
choice of 21 radical representatives, and 17 con- 
servatives. 


Coneress.—Ten Senators were in their place 
on the 5th inst. They adjourned to the 8th. On 
the 8th, a memorial from the Earl of Selkirk was 
presented, praying for a patent for lands in Min- 
nesota, granted to one of his ancestors by Charles 
Il. of Eugland. A bill was reported increasing 
the number of wreck stations on the coast of 
Long Island and New Jersey, and the Senate ad- 
journed to the 12th. 


In the House of Representatives, no quorum 
being present on the Sth, the House adjourned. On 
the 6th, an attempt was made to proceed to bu- 
siness, but no quorum being present, an adjourn- 
ment again took place. On the 7th, the House 
went into committee ou the Pacific Railroad bill, 
several speeches were made on several subjects, 
but.no business done. Again no quorum. 


No business was transacted on the 8th and 9th. 
On the 10th, in Committee of the Whole on the 
Pacific Railroad bill a speech was made by Chas- 
tain to the effect that the time has come when the 
United States should obtain possession of Cuba— 
peaceably if she can, forcibly if she must. ‘‘ We 
should take measures for the acquisition without 
delay, and call onSpain to name her terms. It 
she would not do so, he would go for an undis- 
guised, open, war, to take Cuba by force of arms !” 
Are the people of the Nurth prepared to give their 
aid tothe perpetration of this outrage ? 


Domestic.—The election for the officers of the 
| Consolidated City of Philadelphia, resulted in the 
| election of Robert T. Conrad tor Mayor, by a ma- 
| jority of 8,428, 
| The examination of the parties arrested in Bos- 
| ton for the attempt to rescue Burns from the hands 
| of the slave-hunters, resulted in the commtment 


| of four persons, Stowell, Biship, Jackson, Morri- 
| son, for the murder of the Deputy Marshal Betch- 
Three others were held to bail in $3,000 
/each on a charge of riot. 


| elder. 





